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Iq Decembcriast, the President and Direq^ora of the .^aijUj^Un 
Mechanics^ Jn8tilutfi,pr,ofio%Qi twQ p^izes^aC Fifteea^GuiDe^ and ^Ip 
guineas, respectively, for the best Essays upon the subject : 

•* ^ew Brunswick as a Homp for Sniigr(Vfis : with tk^ best mean* 
^promoting Immigration^ and deiielopmg^,^ihe resources (f tks 
Province^ 

The Essays were to be delivered on or before the first day of 
March last ; and no less than eighteen were sent in as competitors 
for the prizes. 

It was determined that a committee of three gentlemen, uncon- 
nected with the management of the Institute, should be appointed 
to act as examiners of these Gssays, and Judges of their merits. 
William Wright, Esq., LL. D., Advocate General, the Hon. John 
W. Weldon, and the Rev. William Scovil, A. M., accepted the 
Board's invitation to act as such Committee. On the 10th April 
they submitted their reports in which they speak in flattering termn 
of all the Essays, and recommend that three of them, besides th« 
two to which they had awarded the prises, should be published. 
The following is one of the Essays recommended for publication. 

Being convinced of the necessity of diffusing as widely as pos> 
tible the valuable information contained in these Essays, the Direc- 
tors of the Institiite communicated with the Provincial Government 
upon the subjeot of their publication and distribution throughout 
the Provinces and iu the United Kingdom. In the most liberal 
mannei^ the Government Mi&Mm^ \\i» «»X ^1 '^'wo5wi% vs^-^u^ 



Ihouaaiid copies of each of the fire Essajs, on the sole eonditic 
Ihst a certain number should be placed at the disposal of tl 
Kcecutive Council ; and thej are now published under th 
arrangement. 

The President and Directors of the Institute beg to exprc 
Iheir sincere thanks to the ^enlletaen who undertook so rcadil 
aod discharged so fitithfnliy, the laborious task of examining tl 
Essays, and their entire satisfaction with the course adopted 1 
fhe €k>vemment, in aiding and encouraging the Institute's effort 
make our country and its resources more widely known and mo 
fclW appreciated. 

'Thte^ sineeivijr tlnut iliat their ettdearours to efect thtetlosiirU 
^je b t may notbe nnprodaetiTe of good tcsufts. 

Saint John^ Jwne^ IbdO. 
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K£W BRUNSWICK AS A HOME FOB. EMIGRANTS: 

■ Ik 

'WITH THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING IMMIGRATIOK, AMD 
PEVELOPING THR BXSOURGES OF THE PROVINCE. 



' • . 



' It fieeme fitting that attention should be direi^ted, in th^^ 
first part ot this Essay^ to New BrunsMoich as it t>. For* 
flilthough its attriictiveness as a home for t)ie snperabuhdatii 
population of other countries, will, in future, depend in a 
greater or lesser degree, upon the enterprise of itiB pre^nt 
inhabitants and the success of their efforts to devclope and' 
improve its natural advantages and resources, our subject 
suggests the knaion natural eapabUiUes of New Brunswick| 
as a distinct and separate theme. 

Although much of the romance that once attached to. this, 
country, and still lingers over the untamed interior of the. 
continent, attracting the bolder spirits of the human family 
from the denser hives of industry to the Western Prairies,] 
has passed away from us for ever, it has left behind it the 
comforting assurance of substantial possessions and the: 
prospect ot future blessings— far more appreciable by the- 
sober judgment than the fictions pleasures that float betorOi 
the fancy of the Idealist and lure liim into lands wliere,. 
though — 

^^ Smites the earth mkI smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless sky above us.** 

It is not the less certain that — 

*^' There the iamicie and the fear 

Wear the heart and waste the body.** 

And that dismal sounds are often wafted back to the sor-* 
rowing friends of the Immigrant — 

** Cries of nnguisb from tV\^ WVva^ 
GaUing bac^^mt firifiiida ^wi^V»\2^ 
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Trne, nature is to be met there, in forms of wildest beaatj- 

*^ In the ibot-prints of the bison, 
In the eyrie of the eagle." 

But the^beart's yeaminsjs after these things may be gratifie 
without going beyond the limits of our own loved land-^ 

** Those who love the hannts of nature, 
Lore the funshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest" 

Ma}' find something ever fresh and lovcable in the forei 

solitudes of New Brunswick. The surface of the conntt 

18 diversified by as great a variety of charming scenery i 

is probably to ho found in any part of the world. I-ai 

ffee to confess tliat we have not those extensive plains tbi 

stretch out far beyond the scope of human vision, in son] 

other parts of America; nor have wo the towering mom 

toins that are elsewhere to be met with, piled up like Ose 

Upon P(E)Iion, and capped with eternal snow — 

^^ Mountains that like giants stand 
To sentinel enchant^ land." 

And that we cannot boast of that prodigal sylvan develop 
ment which distinguishes the land of the plantain and th 
palm tree; but we have brooks winding through dar 
iHvines ; rivers, bounding through savage gorges or glidin 
peacefully through fertile meadows and happy homesteads 
lakes set like crystals in the bosoms of our mountaitis, <S 
cradTed low down in the laps of our woodlands ; hills clothe 
to their summits, and one while, dressed in sprightly greer 
at another decked in gorgeous livery ; an atmosphere fres 
as the dew and fragrant as the flowers, and which, snnffe 
by the early riser, makes his every nerve to tingle with th 
sense of quickened life. 

We have skies glowing at sunset with golden glories, an< 
at niglit studded with stars innumerable, twinklins: in thei 
azure depths, or lit «p by flying lines of light,* like weir 
harp-strings trembling at the touch of unseen minstrels. 

Professor Johnston, the distinguished agricultural chemig 
who visited this Province in the year 1849, speaking of th( 
contrast between the coast and the interior of the Province 
observes : ^^ If the stranger penetrate beyond the Atlanti< 
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tkords of the Prorinee, he trill be Btrnbk b^. the number 
and beauty of iU ri vera^ by the fertility of its river idands and 
intervaloB, and by the great extent and excellent condition 
of its roads aed (ii|ion tiie whole) of its nnmerons bridges, 
lie will see boundless forests still unreclaimed, but will 
remark, at the same time, an amount of general progress, 
whieli considering tlie recent settlement and small revenue 
of the Province is really surprising. If he possess an 
agricultural eye he may discover great defects in the 
practical husbandry of the provincial farmers, while he 
remarks, at the same time, the healthy looks of their large 
familicH, and the apparentlycasy and independent condition 
in which they live.'^ 

SITUATIOX OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Now Brunswick is situated between th0fc45th and 48th 
degrees of north latitude, and the 64th and 68th of west 
longitude. Ilie extreme eastern point, Cape Tormcntine, 
is in the meridian 64** 45'; and the boundary line of 
New Brunswick and Maine is 67^ 45' west ; but a part 
of New Brunswick lies to the west of this point. Its north 
eastern and south eastern shores are washed, respectively, 
by the Gulf of St Ijawrence and the Bay of Fundy. (in 
the north, it is bonnded by the Bay Chaleur and part of 
Canada, and on the west by the State of Maine, one of the 
United States of America. 

Hie tract of country comprehended within these limits 
is, consequently, about 200 statute miles in width and 280 
in length, the leading features of which, or such of them at 
least, as may be supposed to possess an interest for intending 
emigrants, now demand our notice. 

CLIMATE. 

And first, with respect to Climate. Among considerations 
of importance to persons proposing to fix their residence in 
a new country, that of cUmate ought ever to occupv a fore- 
most place, so mnch does the hAp|)iness and well-being of 
the settler depend upon the healthincra of his adopted 
country. How often are the high hopes of the immigrant 
blighted by some fell disease w\\\c\\ T\\vifi\» \\v«\ ^\.^>.^n^t^ 
threehold of the promised laud \ Wohi oiVea we. ^'^ %vt«^% 



limiii of parents enfeeUed by the prrauttnre deflAi of tht 
for whose sakes they contented to qait home and beg^n 1^4 
anew I Ho# freq aently a sndden shadow falls npon proepeiili' » 
of wife and chilaren bereaved of husband and father, thsr^r 
melancholy story of thousands left to struggle aninst the 
dangers and privations that beset the helpiMB and afflicted 
in a strange land, bear fearful witness! Among tha^ 
advantages possessed by Now Brunswick, is a remarkably 
salubrious climate. No part of the Continent enjoys greater ^ 
exemption from those fen-bom plagues that make such sad- 
havoc among the unacclimated denizens of other lands. 
Contagions brought into the country in emigrant shipa 
seldom assume a virulent aspect, or spread beyond the P^'* 
or immediate neighbourhood, where they first make Uieir 
appearance. Nowhere, therefore, can the emigrant expect 
greater immnnitv from the casualties to which I have lately 
adverted. Nowhere can he venture with greater confidence, 
in his physical ability to prosecute whatever plans' he may : 
have laid for betteringhis condition in a new country^ than 
to the shores of New Brunswick. 

That this is not exaggeration, the experience of every 
resident, whether native of the country or not, who has 
taken proper care of his health, will bear me witness. But 
we are not dependent upon what might be considered 
pnyudiced testimony on this point Professor Johnston, 
who took every pains to inform himself on the subject, in 
pa^ 98 of his excellent Report on the Agricultural Capa- 
liilities of New Brunswick, says : '^ In regard to the climate 
of New Brunswick, I feel myself compelled by all the 
evidence I have collected, unreservedly to admit tJuxt it i$ 
an exceedingly healthy dimate. Every medical man I have 
met in the Province, I believe without exception, and almost 
every other person I have conversed wifh, assured me of 
this ; and the healthy looks and numerous families of the 
natives of all classes confirm these assurances." 

Moses H. Perley, Escl, Her Majesty's Commissioner for 
settlinjg the Fisliery mundaries under the Treaty of 
Washington, who for many years held the office of 
£mi^tion Agent for New Brunswick, in a little work 
publisned in 1857, entitled "A Hand Book of New- 
Bruoswick/' g,t page 4, observes — ^^ Ml\iow%\v the winters of 
V^eiF BruDswiek are severe (^ees ae ^o^«M.«t *ci«a^«ft A 
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Le^ei^ . Canada)^ yet the climate ia • ifseeedingly healthy. 
FeVer and agae are wholly unknown ; epidemics, even ofa 
slight nature, . are exceedingly rare, and die eotintry i$ 
Without an endemic or disea§e pemdiar to iUdf!^ 

Another unauestionable attestation to the healthiness of 
oar climatb is turhished'by the health statistics of the troops 
stationed in this Province. 

It will be seen by the following table, which I hare 
compiled from the olne book presented by Her Majestyv 
to tlie British Parliament id 1858, under the title of *^ Statis- 
tical Reports of the sickness, mortality and invaliding of the 
troops m the United Kingdom, tlie Mediterranean and 
British America, prepared from the records of the army, 
medical department and war office returns," that the Nova 
Scotia command (Which comprehends Nova Scotia and' 
New Brunswick), is the most healthy of all the military 
poets in tlie British possessions enumerated (and they are: 
malthier than any of the other Colonies, Australia perhaps 
excepted), and compares favourably with Great Britam 

Tablt tluMeing the oamparative iieknetB among the troopt ttationed tm-. 
Ortat Britain^ the Mediterrantariy the Bertnudae, and New Ikune- 
iioiok and Nova Seotia, The record embracee a period qf ten yean 
from 1887 to 1846 ineliuite. 

Aurogt nmnher eonttantly dck and in Hotpital from 1887 to 1846. 

Ratio per thottiMid. 

(Dragoon Guards 88.4 

• United Kingdom <{Foot Guards 42.9 

(Infantry 48.0 

( GibralUr 48.0 

Mediterranean... \ Malta 48.0 

' ( Ionian Islands 44.0 

' Bermudas 05.8 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 84.8 

Canada 89.0 

The following table shows the relative mortality in same 
^tions, daring the same period. 

Ratio per thousand : deathf. 

(Dragoon Guards^ YLV 

ITnifad'Kingdom i and DraRoonsA " 

(Infantry of th^™^. ....:.:.. ^ ^^^^ 
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fGibralUr ..., ll.l' . 

» Malta...... 15.S 

- Mediterraneaik.. ] looian IslandR 15.5 

I GoHVi and Vido 16.8 

1 Zanto .19.6 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 18.1 

It will be observed from the above table that the nninbe 
of deaths in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia is ver^ ]ittl 

greater than among the most favoured troops in Grea 
iritain — ^the household troops, and much less than amon< 
the infardry stationed in the mother countr}', being as 13. 
to IG.S. The report, after stating that the troops sent t 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had spent 4 of tli 
preceding 7 years in the Mediterranean, and 3 in the Woe 
Indies (being more than half the period of foreign service 
required to entitle them to a free discharge or a pension) 
goes on to say : — 

^' This system, however, led to a considerable increase ii 
the average age of the force employed in British America 
within the last ten years, which, as mortality increases witl 
advancing age, miglit be expected to affect the results ii 
any comparison witti the former period. Besides this, man; 
of the regiments brought with them from the West Indie 
men labouring under chronic disease and constitution 
deteriorated by tropical service, wliose deaths occurrinj 
shortly after their arrival, have no donbt increased th 
average mortality of the Nova Scotia command beyon< 
what could be fairly attributed to the climate. * * * 

^^ It also contributed to increase materially the sicknes 
in these yeai-s, that, owing to the sudden demand for assist 
ance, several regiments had to be landed at Halifax, fror 
the West Indies, in the depth of winter, without any warn 
clothing having been provided to protect them against th 
inclemency of the season. * * * * 

*' Under the influence of the climate of the command, th 
health of the troops from the West Indies appears gradual! 
to have improved, as whown by the reduced mortalit 
in each successive year of their service from 1839, which i 
the fii*st that will admit of correct deductions from th 
retnrns." 

There is another point on wliicUit isexpedient to observe 
before taking ieave of this subject* 
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Il'has been the general belief, owing, doubtless, to the 
nnmbf)rof deaths occasioned (may I not say) by criminal 
expo»iu'e to the weather, thia sho^ &o.^ tliat pulmonary 
complaints are more ifrequent here tiian elsewhere. That 
this is an- enw^ will appear from tho following table, taken 
from page 209 of the ulue book. 

M..» a*»oii»»K ' Dlichnrifed for . Annual ratio per 

jtean Btrengtn. pqimoalc dllwait. 1000 laean strength. 

Gibraltar, 88.181 170 5.1 

Malta, 21.172 97 4.6 

Ionian Islands, 26.201 112 4.8 

Otfhada^ 82.940 429 6.2 

Bermudas, - 11.222 56 5.0 

"TIuis we find," says the Report, " that the number in- 
valided for pulmonic disease is almost precisely the same in 
Gibraltar^ where the temperatnre ranges from 45^ to 86^, 
as in. Canada, where it ranges between 23^ below and 87^ 
above zero ; and that in Malta, an island remarkable for its 
uniformity of temperatnre, the results are identical with 
those in Nova Scotia and New Bnmswick, where the ther- 
mometer has been known to fi^ll 52^ in twenty-four hours. 
* * ■* These results confirm in the most satisfactory manner 
our previous conclusions as to the comparatively limited 
influence exercised by severe and changeable climates, 
such as those of the American commands, in originating or 
aggravating pulmonic diseases." 

AGRICULTURAL CAPABILITIES. 

I shall now proceed to a consideration of the agricultural 
capabilities of New Brunswick. In this respect too, I am 
happy to say that our country is as presentable as most 
others, and takes precedence of a great many which have 
enjoyed a better reputation, owing to causes which I have 
not time particularly to notice. 

Although the labour of preparing the land for the growth 
of food (clearing it of timber, stumping, &c.,) is undoubtedly 
greater than it is in some of the Western States and parts 
>f Canada, the yield is as largo if not larger ; the market 
ralue of our products is much grealev^ ^wA \\\^ \\Nx^^ii«5^ 
nonef will go further in procuY\T\g gco^w^sis^ wA ^^•^'et. 



<X)mfbfto and neeestaries which the land does ii6t tnmiI^U< 
an item x>f no mean significance to the tiller of the soil. 

The facilities poMessed by the inhabitants of this Prdvinoi 
for making a living, if not for aoqniring wealth in othe: 
pursuits, hare been so great, hitherto, as to lead to a neglec 
of agricultnre and an under estimate of the value of on 
lana; and as a consequence, we have been slow t 
appreciate our agricultural resources. 

Some idea may be formed, as well of the absolute capabtl 
ities of our soil as of its relative productiveness,, as compare^ 
with New York, Ohio and other grain«growingand agricq] 
tural States and Canada, from the following statistics takei 
from Professor Johnston's Report. 

After stating the average yield of all the land in Grek 
Britain on which crops are grown, to be 25 bushels of wheat 
^r impend acre, tne pains-taking writer makes a variety 
of tabular statements or the average yield of the land in thu 
I^rovince, from which I have made selections which wil 
show not only that New Brunswick. is superior to Ne^ 
York and Ohio as an agricultural country, but that thj 
prices of produce are greater in the home market 

OHIO. NEW BEUNBWIOK. 

Average produce Price 9 Areriigt product Frloe ^ 

9 acre. quarter. 9 acre. quarter. . 

Lesser arerage. Greater. 

Wheat, 15i bushels. 81s. Od 17i 19 1M2 60s. 8d. 

Barley, 24 '' 14s. 8d. 37 29 848. Od. 

Oats, 83f '* 8s. Od. 88 84 16$. Od. 

Rye,.. 16i *• IBs. Od. 18 2H 888. 8d. 

Buckwheat, . 20} *' 14s. 4d. 28 88i 80s. Od. 

Indian Corn,41i- '' 10s. 8d. 86^ 4H 87s- 4d. 

Potatoes,.. . .69 '« Is. lOH IP bush. 204 226 Is. lid. ^ busi 

Turnips,....— 889 426 

IIay« li tons. . 28s. 9d. '^ ton. 1} tons. 20s, to 4^ 

The average produce per imperial acre in New Tori 
Canada ancT New Brunswick, is given in the foUowin 
table : — 

STATE OP NEW TORK. CANADA WEST. NEW BRUNSWIOl 

Wheat, 14 bushels. 

Barley, 16 " 

: Oats, 26 ** 

Rye. 9i " 

Buckwheat^, ... 14 " 

Potatoes, 90 " 

Tonips, 88 " 



12} bushels. 


20 bushels: 


m " 


29 " 


24t " 


84 " . 


IH " 


20i " 


26i " 


41i " 


S4 '* 


226 " 


^^ 


4R\ ^^ 
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. 3}ittiyoOirw9lper^iFe that tb^, yield is mack grMtor v^ 
/K^W'BniBBwiek than it is in New York, Ohio or Canada ; 
.^nd after ; giTing . soipe other figures Professor Johnston 
iemarks : 

.^^ In the capabiUty of Rowing all the common crops on 
which man and beast mainly depend, it would appear fi-om 
A comparison of the above numbers that the whole Province 
jof New Brnnswich, taken together, exceeds even the favoured 
•Genesaee Yalley and the sonthem shores of Lake Ontario.^ 
* Inanotherpuioe (p. 74) he says — ^^ We seem therefore 
|p. be driven to a conclusion tliat as a farming country New 
' ^rjm^wick, as a whole, is superior to New York as a whole ;" 
and in another (p. 77) he remarks; — ^ If New Brunswick 
exceeds New York in productiveness, it ought also to exceed 
.«I1 tlie States of New England." 

^'iliere is another interesting point," observes the Pro- 
fessor, ^^ exhibited in the columns of table 1, which ip 
deserrinff of special notice. • This is the great weight per 
-butfhel me grain crops fr<equently attain. Wheat is said 
,sometin^es to re^h the enormous weight of TOlbs. per 
bushel, and oats of SOlbs a bushel ; but 62 to 66 for wheat 
are common, and 401b6. for oats." 

. ^ The general average weights for the whole Province are 
given as follows : — 

Whefit, \ .60 11-18 lbs. Buckwheat, ... .48 8-11 lUu 

Barley, ..60 «' Indian Com,.. . .69* •« 

Oats, 88 " PoUtoes .68 " 

Rye, :....6ili *' Tdmips, 66 « 

Carrots, .68 " 

.' I diould not forget to mention tliat 70 bushels of buck* 
nirheat are sometimes raised to the acre, and a thousand 
^bushels of. potatoes, and th^t other yesetables, such as peas, 
beans, beets, parsnip, &c., are raised in equal abundancj^. 
Professrr Johnston took some pains to ascertain the 
iquality of the flour produced ftom the wheat of the Pi*ovince« 
jmd <>n^P&^7^ of l^i's jBeport, hesa^s: ^* Having consulted 
Mr. E.^D Wihnot, the Maj^er of Saint John, who is practi- 
ttally acQuainted with the^ wheat of the Province growth, 
and with the absolute and comparative qualities of tlte 
i^QW manufactured botli in the Province aua iiv ^\^ \I\!il^5^^ 
ifatei?,' WinfiArmed me tliv^t tW jwAV o^ ^ \x\3Bik xs^^'^ ^>^. 
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a barrel of flonr grown at Belmont, in the County of Sun- 
bnry, agfthst a' barrel -of «njpi*rti tie Uene^teo flonr wife, that 
the Province nianufactnrcd flour went farther afid gave a 
considerable nninber more loavcsthan tlie Genosflce-flonY 
did, both' being baked atthdsanio time and in the same 
way. lie since writes me that ^ the fact is notorions, that 
at the same price, the bakers take the home-made flour in 
preference,' aird ho transmitted the following certifleatcs 
from parties M'ell known in the City of Saint John." 

' [I]orefolk)iir thecortificatcKof John M^Lnrdy and Thomoftllftnkinc, Jr.] 

Mfljor Robinson, one of the Commissioners appointed by 
the British Government to explore and survey tho ronto of 
a llailway from Halifax to QiTobec^ in their report submitted 
to the Imperial Parliament in the ybar 1^''5U, remarks :-^ 

^^ (Jf the climate, soil andcapabilitiesof New Brunswick, 
it is impossible to speak too highly. There is not a country 
in the world so beautifully wotided and watered^ # * ♦ 
Its agricultural capabilities, climate, ibc., are described in 
Boncliette's work, in Martin's liritMi Colonies, and other 
authors. The country is by theua, and most deservedly so, 
higlily praised." 

Tho following quotations from the Reports of Agricultural 
Societies wilt show that tho soil and climate of New 
Brunswick have suifered no deterioration since Professor 
Johnston wrote, while tlioy will serve to corroborate, his 
views and statements with respect to the agricultural 
capabilities of the country. 

The Gloucester Agricultural Society Itcport for the year 
1856 observes: — 

^'The samples of grain exhibited were numerous, and the 
quality ver^j fine. Of wheat there were thirteen samples 
averaging 04lbs. a bushel. Tlie heaviest barley weighed 
'SSIhs., white oats 4Slb8,, black oats 42lb8., flax seed SOlbsi, 
buckwheat 491bs." 

The iteport of same Society for 1869 gives 651bs. as the 
average weight per bushel of fifteen samples exhibited. 
Tlie barley weighed 64lbs. and averaged SS^lbs., white 
oatii48ill)s. and averaged 44|^ibs. * 

The Report tor I858says—** Samples of wheat averaged 
65liis. per bushel, barley 54^ and other grains in proportion ;** 
.Miii/ speaking of bnckwheat,'it observes — *^ llie grain saved 
Js0fB ^ne qnalityj weigh^^W)\ba.^« >auAsftV 



•_^'. 
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I take ifrom the last nienti^ned Report, the following 
jftxtract frora a; Canadian author (Morris) :--■■ ■ -■ f 

^' A9 to^ftgriciiltural capabilities, New Bmnswick, strange 
M'the Cale may eeein, exiceeds in wheat 14 wheat growing 
States of the Union, and in barley 24 out ot 80; in oats, 
buckwheat and potatoes, 30 States and^ TBrritories ; aiid in 
bnlter and bay, all tiie States." 

• Thist report^iyes the value of the agiicnltural produce of 
Kew Bmnswick for 1854, ozclnsive of farm stock, at two 
4mllk>n8 pounds. 

The.Report9f of the Restigouche Agi^ieultnral Society giro 
the following as the weights of grains exhibited in the years 
1836 and 1857, when prizes were awarded. 

» 

1856. 1857. 

B€«t Wheat '. . . . .66i!bs. 6611b& 

Second Best 661 '* 65i ** 

Third " OOi " 66i ** 

Best Barley 57i " .59^*' 

SecopdBest ...57 " 58}" 

Thir«l " 69i" 58 " 

Best Black Gate 45( '' 42f '«« 

Secpnd *' ^,....43i*». 43*" 

Best Field Peas 69 " 67 ** 

Best Glover -.iCS " 65 " 

TBiie Report of the Northnmberland Agricultural Society 
for 1854, at p. 12, says : ^^ It has been asserted that not an 
instance can be adduced in this county of an industrious, 

Erudent man, however poor at first, having prosecuted the 
usiness of farming, and that only during the last 25 or 30 
years, without having succeeded well." The Eeport of the 
sam^ Societgr for:J866-7, at pace 6, says— '< On the fifth of 
an acre^f ground near his residence, the Hon. J. M. John- 
Btpn' raised 72 barrels carrots, equal to 800 barrels per acre. 
At p. 14 — ^Our most prosperous^ and thriving farmers, 
almost to a man^ began to atnuip, clei^i?, cultivate and stock 
their farms with very little or no capital" 
. Pur attention 'has been occupied, a itogetlier witli a general 
view of the agricultural capabilities of the Province ;' but 
it may prove interesting as welt as instructive, to present a 
desiiription of two farms in the County of iQlouee&t^x^ ^^-^ 
-whicb the writer IB indebted to x\i« ;]^Y\\«^<^«& QH.^x%2Cki»& 
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Ferguson, Esquire, who very kiodly fumUhed the informt- 
tiori on request. 

The farms described, are severally owned by Messrs. Fer- 
guson, liaDkin & Co., BatLurat, and Francis Ferguson, 
Esquire, Saint John. 

tirst — Village Farm contains 3!l-t acres cleared land, 
welt fenced, and without a Btuinp, besides about 50 acres 
pasture land, partially cleared, bnt not tit for the plough. 
The bulk of the laud has been reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness within the lost fourteen years. The quantity und« 
wop in 1859, was 13fi acres, from which were raiaeil— 



leo t 


ns lUv. 


800 bushels "Whct—weiRht. Sllba. 


1,400 


■' 0«s, ■■ 38 •■ 


50 


" Barlej-, " 48 " 


3,000 


Turnips. 


S,100 


" PoUloe^ 


240 


" Csrrot-s 


75 


" JUngold Wurt7.el. 


T PifiS we 


■c killed, weighing 5,T40Ibs. 


a hod of (.'nttle killed " 4,740 " 


4 Sheep »ntl S lambs }[LlU-d, weight unk 



ShKl on tht Farm Jantiary ISOO. 
13 Horses, old and joung:, 4G hcid Horned Cattle, 
27 Sheep, »ml IS Pigs. 

BO acres of Land now ploughed, ready for crop neit s( 

30 of which were Htuinped last year, and ploug 

Ocotobcr. 
00 acres of tho Land is clay soil ; 
GO " " black loain ; 

64 '■ " light toil. 

Sea&tiil — or Somerset Vtde J^ann. 
Containing 200 acres cleared land, land well fenced, airf 
without a stump, besides a quantity partially cleared, Atii 
«apable of pasturing at least 50 head of cattle, A ]x)rti(* 
■ of the above has been lonj;; under cultivation, but it is oolj 
within the last few ycara tiiat an attempt has been made it 
•ysiematic farming. Previous to that, very little stock «« 
kept on it, and tho greater part of the crop was removed 
and consumed elseivhere. 
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, -The quantity: of land under crop in 1859, was about 130 
acres, from which were raised — 

150 Tons Hay, 

80 Bushels Wheat — weight 62|lhs. per bush, 
about 2,000 •* Oats, " 80 ** " 

. ; 8,000 " Turnips, 

750 " Potatoes, 
V4 " Carrots. 

The quantity of beef, pork, and mutton killed, not given. 
The stock on the farm January 1860, consisted of— 

7 Horses — old and voung ; 
41 Head homed cattle ; 
26 Sheep and 5 pigs ; 
72 acres ploughed last fall for OTops next spring. 

KOADS-^EDUCATION. 

Any description of New Brunswick would be incomplete 
without some notice of its roads and schools — objects of no 
little interest to the intending emi^ant 

The improvement of the roads nas even been an object 
of solicitude to the JjCgislature ; and l£u*:ge appropriations 
are every year made from the public revenues for the 
piyrpose of making and repairing the great roads and high- 
VB^ajs, which are among the best in America. The estimated 
expenditure for the past year, 1859, was — for great roads, 
£10,500 ; bye roads, £14:,000. Total, £30,500. 

A corresponding liberality has been manifested in the 
cause of education ; and although our school system is by 
no means perfect, no part of the Province is without its 
common schools, supported, in great part, at the public 
ejtpense. The appropriation last year was £27,027, of 
which £3,027 was voted by the Legislature, the balance 
being authorized by statute. 

Qow easy and comfortable the condition ofthein^migrant 
oif to-day, as compared with that of the first settlers of this 
Province — to whom be all honor for their energy, persever- 
ance and sterling worth — to whose stout hearts and strot^g 
hands we of this generation are indebted for the facilities 
. of communication we now enjoy, and the means of education 
» we now possess. Though depmod^e^ tcvu^^ ^i "^^xsiL^^x^^ 
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by the fitirring events of the Bevolution, of the blessings of 
education, and obliged to perform tlie drudgery of pack* 
horses, by carrying their stores of various kinds, from the 
sea coasts to the settlements, on their shoulders, they have 
bequeathed to their posterity, in the two thousand* miles of 
highway, and innumerable bye ways, an enduring monument 
of their industry and good sense; and in our colleges and 
schools an inheritance of which older countries might well 
be proud. 

PRICE OF LABOUR. 

Agricultural and other labour commands a high price in 
New Brunswick, and is in demand. Farm servants obtain 
as high wages as forty pounds a year, with board and 
lodging, and labourers in the cities get five shillings a day 
and upwards in the summer season. The circumstances of 
the labouring population may be judged of from the fact 
that in the Saving's Bank in the City of Saint John, the 
principal seaport of New Brunswick, there was on the 31st 
becember, 1859, £90,417 2s. 6d., owned by 2,200 depo- 
sitors, the greater number of whom are day laborers ; and 
between £8,000 and £9,000 were deposited during the past 
year more than was drawn out : the amount in the Bank, 
'^st December, 1858, having been £78,438 7s. Id., which, 
with interest, amounted to £82,156 14s. 4d., 31st December, 
1859". The amount paid in during the year was £28,817 148. 

TAXATION. 

Taxation is very light in this country, as compared with 
the linked States and Canada. In one of the Parishes of 
the County of Saint John, there is a great number of per- 
sons who do not pay over 3s. each, and 6d. or 6d. a head. 
In many of the Counties^ the taxes are so small as to be hardly 
worth mentioning. 

EMPLOYMENT DURING THE WINTER—EFFECT 

OF FROST ON THE SOIL. 

Our long winters are supposed by some persons to de- 
tract from the general character of New Brunswick as an 

■• »■■■■■ ■ I ' . . : I ■■ 

* Tke enact Dumber in 1860, acooTduig to o^caaX di^ Ui; 9i^20|. 
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agricultural country. But I think it will be conceded, after 
due consideration, that tliej' are, on the whole, rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise. 

Tn any country, some portion of his time must necessarily 
be devoted by the husbandman to threshing, mending 
tools, going to mill, repairing houses and barns, fencing, 
getting fuel, and the like ; and, in this country, the fall and 
winter months are admirably adapted to most of these pur- 
poses. The swamps, lakes, and rivers being frozen over, 
and the ground covered with snow, the farmer can work 
with three-fold advantage in getting out frames, fencing 
materials, cordwood, and other thinors required for home 
use. It is also the best time to carry his produce to market 
— beef, pork, poultry, &c. ; and if he nave any time to 
spare, he may turn liis woodland to further account, by 
getting out cordwood and timber. In fact, many of our 
small farmers look forward to the winter as the time when 
they can tnake the moat money. 

Then, again. Jack Frost is invaluable to the agriculturist, 
in killing weeds and pulverising the soil, thus saving him a 
great deal of hard labour with horses and oxen, in breaking 
up his ploughed fields and preparing them for seed. Thus, 
althoudi the number of days during which labour may be 
expended on the fields, is smaller here than in Great Britain, 
ranch less labour is required in putting in the crop. 

Mr. Robert Gray, of York County, a Scotch settler, re- 
presented as being familiar with Scottish agriculture, bears 
the following testimony on this point, (p. Ill, Professor 
Johnston's Report) "The frost in winter leaves the land in 
a very friable state, and in better order for green crops 
than any number of ploughings done in winter could make 
it. On this account, 1 believe, a pair of horses could work 
as much land here under a given rotation, as they could in 
Scotland." 

I understand Mr. Gray to mean simply this — that no more 
land coaM be got ready for a crop in Scotland than in New 
Brunswick, with the same help, notwithstanding this fall and 
spring in Scotland afford more time for dressing the land. 

At page 107, Professor Johnston observes — " ThQ number 
of days during which rain impedes the operations of the 
British farmer, is notoriously very great, -it ^ *fc 

But in New Brunswick the cVimaX^ \a mot^ %\«^^ ^^^ 
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eqnable. Rains do not so constantly fall ; and when they 
do descend, the soils in most parts of the Province are so 
porons as readily to allow them to pass through. Thns the 
out door operations of the farmer are less impeded by rain, 
and the disposable time he possesses, compared with that ot 
the British farmer, is really not to be measured by the nnm- 
ber of days at the disposal of each." 

The average earliest sowing ffiven by Professor Johnston, 
as gathered from data collected in the Province, is the 21st 
of April, and the latest early sowing 15th Alav; and the 
average latest ploughing, 17tIi]N'ovember, and the latest 1st 
December. 

Should it be objected that the length of time during 
which cattle require to be housed and %d militates against 
the interests of the agriculturalist, I would reply — that the 
greater quantity of manure which he is thereby esi^led to 
secure, furnishes him with the means of raisine heavier 
crops of turnips and other roots, for the sustentation of his 
stock. But supposing this not to be a full equivalent, it is 
at least questionable, whether the farmer does not obtain a 
higher price for his cattle, alive or dead, than he would if 
it cost nim less to keep them. At all events, the farmer 
ihrvves a& well, if not better, than most, if not all other 
classes (the best answer I should say to the objection), in 
spite of the length of the winter ; and such a thing as a 
pauper is almost unknown in the rural districts of New 
JBrunswick. 

Looked at closely, from any point of view, a North Ame> 
rican winter is far from being that disagreeable thing it is 
mpposed to he, when viewed from a distance. It is the sea* 
son best adapted for social enjoyment. In the day time, 
skating, sleigh riding, and other exhilarating out-door 
amusements employ the leisure hours of those who cap. 
afford to indulge in such recreation ; and in the \ons winter 
evenings — in the cities especially — balls, concerts, Jecture% 
readings, etc., divide the time, with books and other home- 
pleasures ; and it is questionable, upon the whole, whether 
themat'ked difference between the seasons, by preventing 
monotomj^ does not enhance rather than detract from the 
aggregate happiness. 

There are bnt few days in a New Brunswick winter, 
when itk toosoold to be about one?B oxdmwc^ bu^eaa ia die 
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open air. Persons who have experienced living in England 
and on the Continent of Europe, have assured me that they 
have sufiered more from cold in the British Isles and in 
France, than they ever did on this side of the Atlantic, 
owing, as they supposed, to the humidity of the atmosphere^ 
sudden changes of weather, the diflference in the mode of 
finishing the houses, and the insufficiency of heating ap- 
paratus. After all, cold weather has little to do with per- 
sonal discomfort, if people have the means of guarding 
against it ; and there are few persons in this country who 
cannot provide themselves with every requisite to defy the 
rigors of the hardest winter. The idle and the profligate 
are the only sufferers. Where is the country wnere the 
way of the transgressor is not hard ? 

QUANTITY OF LAND. 

The area of the Province is 27,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, or about 17,000,000* acres, of which about twelve 
millions are said to be fit for settlement. The quantity of 
good land already disposed of is abput six millions of acres ; 
so that there is about an equal quantity for sale by the 
6overnment,t some of which is the finest in the Province, 
consisting in part of rich intervale lands, on the borders of 
streams windmg through the forests of the north and west, 
and other unsettled or thinly peopled parts of the country, 
diversified by every variety ot charming scenery, in moun- 
tain, lake, and river, and capable of supporting a popula- 
tion of from four to six millions. 

Professor Johnston, who made a variety of calculations 
on the subject, is of the opinion, that " if New Brunswick 
possesses in its mineral resources an available supply of 
joasUfuel sufficient for its domestic wants, it might nope to 
sustain in comfort a population approaching to six millions.'' 
But that if its inhabitants should be obliged to preserve a 
portion of their woodlands for the necessary supply of fuel, 
i Its capabilities will be proportionably less. 

— I 1 — ' -■■■■ ■ — ■ — ■ 

:. * Exact number said to be 17,847,855. 

il ' t 66,700 acres were taken up during tYv^ v«i»X. ^^»x Vs« ^stoas^. ^^s^ 
thment 
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FOREST PRODUCTS, Ac. 

Next in importance to the agricnltnreof NewBrnnswic 
(for the present at least), are the products of its foresti 
which have hitherto constituted thie principal staple of it 
commerce. 

At the head of the list is the white pine, which is in th 
highest repute and preferred to that of any other country i 
the Englisn market. Next conies the spruce, which is ct 
into deals and boards. Besides these we have the Norwa 
pine, the hemlock, hacmatac, birch, beech, maple, eln 
cedar, ash, and a variety of other trees of more or less valt 
for manufacturinfi^ purposes, fuel or farm use. 

The following is an exhibit of the quantities of timbe: 
knees and manufactured lumber exported from the Provinc 
in the years 1854 and 1858 : — 

Articles. 1854. 1858. 

Pine Timber 111,909 tons. 71,452 tons. 

Birch " 15.496 ** 13,732 " 

Boards and Scantling 17,812,000 No. 28,638,000 feet 

Clap Boards 770,000 ** 1,000,000 " 

Deals 210,810,000 feet 190,885,000 « 

Ship Knees. 12,468 No. 138 tons. 

Laths 15,195,000 " 29,903,900 feet 

Shingles 23,210,000 " 49,180,000 " 

Lathwood 2, 182 cords. 1,045 cords. 

Pickets 4,883,000 No. 63,747,000 No. 

BoxShooks 124,672 *• 128,747 '» 

Staves 29,000 " 60,480 " 

Sleepers 990,000 ** 10,220 

Spars 3,574 " 6,452 



(I 



In addition to the wood goods enumerated above, Ne 
Brunswick exports a number of other articles of merchandiz 
the principal of which is fish. 

The value of the exports in the year 1854 was £1,104,41 
which, with the value of the ships built in that year, via 
135 vessels of 99,42(5 tons, worth that year £10 a toi 
£994,260, amounted to £2,098,673 sterling. 

According to the official returns for the year 1858, mac 

up by William Smith, Esq., Controller for the Port of Sail 

John (those of 1859 are not yet mad^ w^V tlve value of tl: 

exports amoimted ta £816,779 stexWwg. Tlo ^\\\dcv \K«a!^' 
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added the value of the shipe bnilt during the year — 75 veaBekf 
with a tonnage of 26,263, valued at £170,709 sterling. 

The number of vessels built in the Province in the year 
1859 was 93, tonnage 38,330. 

The whole nunoDer of vessels entered at ports in the 
Province in the year 1858 was as follows : — Vessels, 3146 ; 
tons, 573,473; crews, 21,468. It will appear from the 
above figures that there has been a 'Considerable falling off 
in the exports since 1854. This is owing to the general 
prostration of commerce during the intervening years, bat 
there is no doubt that the removal of the causes which hav^ 
injuriously affected the trade of the world will soon restore 
to this Province its wonted prosperity, of which there are 
already many promising indications. 

That our business is steadily reviving will appear, I think, 
from the following table of arrivals at the Port of Saint 
John in the years 1858 and 1859 — the only indicia J 
have, as the returns of the Treasury Department which 
embrace the exports and imports, are not yet made up. 

Fesseis entered ftt Port of St John in 1858, 1651. Tonnage, 866,778 
" " 185t\ 1786. ^ 439,896 

The whole rerenues of the Province in 1857, were £167,063 
" ** 1858, 136,183 16 11 

According to the estimates laid before the Ilouse of 
Assembly, now in session, the revenue for the vear 1859 is 
£193,381, being an increase of £57,041 over that of 1858 

FISHERIES. 

Tlie fisheries next claim our attention, as being among 
the known resources of the country. 

Fish of finest quality and in endless quantity are to be 
found on our coasts and in our rivers, bays and lakes ; and 
all that is wanting to turn them to profitable account is 
labour, Tliat our waters fairly teem with life may be judged 
of from the fact that eight or nine hundred sail of American 
fishing vessels annually pass into the Gulf of St. Lawrdnce, 
which washes the eastern shore of this Province, whence 
they return laden with the scaly products of the sea. 
: That fishing has never been fo\Yov?e&. \.o «uw^ ^i«vvsA<Kt^i^^ 
extent by the inhabitants of Kew ^rwQ»«\^ xsi^l ^-fcxa. 
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surpming to strangeni. in view of the fact just enunciated : 
but their neglect to take advantage of opportuniticB placea 
thns temptingly before them, b but proofof the prodigality 
of nature and the abundance of profitable employment 
within the confines of the Province. 

The principal fish taken in the Bay of Fundy and the 
tnouths of the rivers emptying into it, are salmon, cod, hake, 
herrings, haddock, pollock, shad and halibut. It is estimated 
tiiat we salmon and other fish (chiefly gaspereaux or 
alewives), taken in the harbour of Saint John alone, in the 
year 1857, were worth fromthirtv to forty thousand pounds.. 
The fishing berths or right to fish on particular lots within ' 
the harbour, for thepresent year, were sold tor £2035 4s. Si. 

Mackerel are the nsh chiefly sought after by the American 
fishermen frequenting the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but most 
of the varieties we have just enumerated with some others, 
f>eside8 the finest oysters and other shell fish, abound tliere. 
The value of the exports of fish from the Province in 1858 
was £51,064 sterling. 

^ Nor are these the onlv fields of labour. That the Pro- 
vince is rich iti minerals nas long been the opinion of many ; 
but the fact has been placed beyond a doubt bv recent 
discoveries. Iron is known to exist in large quantities and 
of the finest quality in several parts of the country, which 
only requires time and favourable circumstances to become 
a source of wealth. 

Goal of a description unknown elsewhere has been found 
in great abundance in the Oounty of Albert, and is eagerly 
sought after by the manufacturers of lubricating oil. 

MIWERALS- AND OTHER PRODUGTIONS OF THB 

EARTH. 

Outcroppings of coal of diflferont kinds and qualities have 
been met with, in many parts of the Province. 

Professor Johnston, in his Report, enumerated upwards 
of ^ thirty varieties of coal, bitumen and shale, of variow 
thicknesses, in the Gounties of York, Albert, Westmorland^ 
Kent, Northumberland, Gloucester, Restigouche and Satot 
John. 
It ia worthy of remark that the Ptofesaor did not seem 
^ory sangaiae with respect to tYie ^«\xl<^ c^ ^<^ \Exv!Qfm% ^ 
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deposits, and rather discouraged the proposition to institute 
barings at the public expense, '^ till furdier information is 
obtained/' althouffh he remarks, (page 36) — "The dis- 
covery of a thick oed of bitumen at Frederick's Brook, in 
Albert County, is rery interesting, and should reports not 
be exaggerated, will undoubtedly prove a source of profit." 

Hie bitumen on " Frederick's Brook" has turned out to 
be the most valuable description of coal in the known 
world, is easily worked, and from appearances, exhaustless. 
It commands fifteen dollars a ton at HUlsborough whar£ 
About sixty thousand pounds worth was taken out this year, 
and there is a constantly growing demand for it. The only 
pity is, that there our capitalists allowed this gold moun- 
tain (for it is almost as valuable) to pass into the hands of 
American citizens. To our indefatigable townsman, J. 
De WolfSpurr, Esq., we are indebted for what little benefit the 
country derives from this one of its most valuable possessions. 

I make these remarks, because I intend to make use of 
the fact indicated as an argument in favour of a certain 
means of developing the resources of the country, when I 
come to that part of my subject. 

Sixty thousand pounds adaed to our circulating medium 
every year, would form a handsome item. The yield of 
the mineral may amount to ten or twenty times that sum, 
before a great while ; and it is really melancholy to think 
that, for all the good it will do New Brunswick, it might 
Almost as well be in Bunker's Hill, or at the bottom of the sea. 

Then, there is that shale^ which was considered of no 
value when Professor Johnston was among us. What of it ? 
A mountain of it has recently been discovered in Albert 
County, which, though having all the external appearance 
of common shale, possesses all the qualities of the best de- 
scription of gas coal. 

A. K. Eaton, a distinguished coal chemist, of New York, 
speaking of a sample of this mineral, says — " It is most ex- 
oellent. I have examined many coals th^ yielded more 
crude oil, but none that yielded products of such superior 
quality. A gross ton of coal, equal to the sample, will 
yield 80 gallons of crude product, of which 6 per cent, is 
amonia water. 

" The crude oil is very light ; its specific ^c^n\^.1 \i^\Tv%'^^^^ 
Mad loges only 20 per cent, in the pto^«» oi t^^t&sx%» 
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^' Of the refined product, 20 per cent, is heavy oil, coO' 
taining paraffine ; the balance is of the grade of burning 
oils, 820. 

" The coal works easily at a low heat, and the lower the 
temperature of the retort, the better the quality of the pro- 
duct. There is left 68 per cent, of coke, of excellent 
quality. 

^^The sample is true cannel coal, and cannot be called 
shale or schist, but from appearances, I judge that a bitu- 
minous schist may be associated \\ith it. 

" For purposes of oil manufacture, it is the bed coed I horn 
ever examinedJ*^ 

This coal is now the property of the Caledonia Mining 
Company. 

Another Company, under the ttle of "The Westmorland 
and Albert Mining and Manufacturing Company,'' is about 
being organized, for mining a mineral of similar description, 
of which, it is said, they have an unlimited supply. 

I have seen many specimens of coal, a description of 
which would tend to prove that the minerals of New Bruns- 
wick are of a very valuable description, did my time admit 
of it — but ab uno disce omnes. 

Many indications have been discovered, of the existence 
of the more valuable minerals, such as copper, lead, and 
silver, which may, one day, be reckoned among the ac- 
knowledged resources of the country. 

Lime, gypsum, mineral paints, and building materials, in 
granite, sandstone, slate, and marble, some of which are 
highly esteemed in the United States, and are becoming 
articles of export to that country, abound in this Province. 

Salt springs also exist in several parts of the country, from 
some of which salt of a very superior quality has been 
manufactured. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

The wild animals of New Brunswick are — the moose, 
carriboo — a species of rein deer — red deer, bear, beaver, 
otter, fox, muskrat, mink, raccoon, hare, with some others. 
The wolf is sometimes met with, but not often. 

Wild geese, ducks of many varieties, partridges, snipe, 
plover, TFOod-pji^eons, are inhabitants of its^shores and wood- 
lands; and as the skins and ftesh oi ^^%^ \>\t^% ^w^\i^'as5^ 
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are valuable, and considerable sums are realized from the 
fuJe of them, thej may be put down among the resources of 
the country. 

MODE OF OBTAINING PUBLIC LANDS. 

The public lands in New Brunswick may be obtained 
either for money or labour, at the option of the applicant. 

Public sales are held on the first Tuesday in every month. 
Persons wishing to purchase with money apply to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, by petition, which is transmitted through 
the Surveyor General. Warrants of survey are then issued, 
OB the return of which, the land applied for is advertised for 
sale, and sold at auction on a regular sale-day, at the upset 
price of Ss. an acre, if there is no competition, which there 
seldom, if ever, is. The purchaser is required to pay one- 
fourth the purchase money at the time of sale, and the 
balance in three equal annual instalments. If he prefer to 
pay the whole of the money at once, he is allowed a dis- 
count of 25 per cent., which reduces the cost of the land to 
2s. 6d., per acre. 

Peraons desirous of obtaining land under the LahourAct^ 
may apply by petition in the same way, and obtain the land 
witnout competition, the price being invariably Ss. per 
acre. The applicant has the option of paying one-fourth of 
that sum in money, and the balance in three equal yearly 

f>ayments, to be expended in making roads through the 
and, or of paying for his land by labour on the roads during 
the firet two years after the purchase, working out at least 
one-fourth the amount each year. At the end of five years, 
he is entitled to a grant, provided he has paid in money or 
labour, the whole of the purchase money, resided on the 
land for the last twelve months, and cleared and cultivated 
at least five acres. 

The following regulations has been made by the Govern- 
ment for the disposal of wild lands to persons in the United 
Kingdom : — " If any number of persons, not less than six, 
desirous of emigrating to Now Brunswick, apply to one of 
Her Majesty's Emigration Officers in the United Kingdom, 
setting forth that they are desirous of obtaining land in New 
Brunswick for actual settlement, awd Ti^tsivcv^^xs. ^^^\»\^ 
/ii5 Province to select the same, so ^oo^ ^a%\i,OoL^£Ass\^^&»ss^ 
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Officer shall cominanicate the name of the A^ent, he al 
be anthorized by the Surveyor General ti select land, 
exceeding one hundred acres, for each of the applica 
and the land so selected, shall be reserved for such ap 
cants for the period of one year." 

PART II. 

The next question for our consideration is — " The 
means of promoting i/mmigrcUion.^^ 

Although the ffrowth of many portions of the world n 
be ascribed to the influx of strangers as well as to the 
tnral increase of their populations, there is, perhaps, 
instance of the voluntary emigration of a whole people it 
the land of their nativity. Memory loves too well to lin 
over the haunts of childhood — scenes made sacred b; 
mother's love, and a father's care ; over spots consecra 
by the graves of honored ancestors — by friendships and 
fections ; by the remembrances of boyhood's struggles 
aspirations, to admit of a spontaneous national eosmtis. ' 
causes which have induced indivichals to seek out i 
homes and new fields for the exercise of their ener^ 
though varying in form, are few in number ; and altho 
not always equally active, they are never entirely 
pended. 

Among the inducements to emigration, may be n 
tioued the acquisition of wealth, of social position, the p 
pect of increased civil or religious freedom, the enjoyn 
of the chase or some natural taste, or the love of advent 
Tliese have all conduced, more or less, to the peoplin 
America ; and to all of them has this Province been 
debted for a portion of its population. 

Thus the earlier adventurers — both French and Englis 
were attracted hither by glowing descriptions of the we 
and wondrous beauty of the country ; and although t 
visions of gold and silver and precious stones, were dooi 
to fade, they were, in some measure, compensated for t 
disappointment, and the perils and hardships they ha 
encounter, by the existence of real means of comfort 
enrichment — ^I allude to the fisheries and fur trade, ( 
almost as remunerative, though fat \^^ d^moYilklng^ 1 
the gold fields of Australia. 
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DoMonts,* who visited St Mary's Bay in the snmmer of 
1694, while surveying the coast, discovered a vein of iron 
ore, and a mineral containing a small proportion of silver ; 
and we are informed that Pontrincourt, a personal friend of 
DcMonts, and a companion of his voyage, was so charmed 
with the beauty and safety of the harbour on the eastern 
side of the Bay of Fundy, filled with delicate fish, and 
bordered with beautiful meadows, that he chose it for his 
residence, and gave it the name of Port Royal. 

DeMonts also visited Gape d'Orr, where he is said to have 
discovered a copper mine. Crystals and blue stones, of a 
shining colour, resembling twrquoise^ one of which was 
broken in two pieces, handsomely set by a jeweller, on the 
return of the expedition to Paris, and presented to the King 
and Queen of France. 

The country was filled with valuable furs. The Isle of 
Sable, for example, is said to have abounded with sea horses, 
seals, and black foxes. The teeth of the former were 
then of high value, and the skins of the latter kind of animal 
are hic:hl;;p^ prized to this day. 

Indications of silver and gold were found, and it was at 
one time supposed that the precious metals would reward the 
explorers of this then terra inccgniia^ who doubtless invested 
it with all the attractions that belonged to tlie region of ro- 
mance in the days of the far* famed Haroun al Baschid. On 
the return of Sir William Alexander to England, after a visit 
to the South Eastern part of JJova Scotia, in 1623, so ex- 
aggerated an account of the country was published, that 
Charles the First was induced to enter warmly into the 
scheme of colonization ; and, besides confirming the grant 
of Nova Scotia, made to Sir William in 1621, founded the 
Order of Knights Banneret of Nova Scotia, with the view 
of encouraging the settlement of the country. 

It is not my purpose, neither would it subserve the ob- 
ject of this essay, to dwell upon the result of this scheme, 
or to trace the progress of settlement and discovery. It is 
eiiough to allude briefly to the inducements that existed or 
were held out at this early period, to emigrate to this 
country. 



* The discovereT'-of the Bay of Eundy. 
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An extensive scheme of colonization was also prepared ia 
France in 1627, of which Kichelieu, the Superintendent of 
Finance, and other distinguished persons, were the principsil 
promoters. The whole of New France, which compre- 
hended this part of America within ics limits, was con* 
veyed to a partnership, under the condition, among* others, 
that they should send out in the next year, two or thre^ 
hundred workmen, and that the French inhabitants should 
amount to 16,000 before the year 1613 ; that they should 
lodge, feed, and maintain them for three years, make an 
equal distribution of the lands among them, and furnish 
them with seeds to sow. The partnership had power to 
ca<«t cannon, and make all sorts of arms, to erect fortifica- 
tions, grant lands, and annex such titles, honours, and rights, 
as the liin^ should prescribe ; to appropriate all the far and 
peltry, and to exercise all other trades within the limits of 
their jurisdiction, for the period of fifteen years. Two ships 
of war was likewise granted them, to be victualled by the 
company, with the power of appointing all the officers and 
soldiers. 

This plan was very liberal and well calculated to promote 
the speedy settlement of the country ; but the company- 
were unfortunate in the outset. Eighteen transport?, with 
one hundred and thirty-five pieces of ordnance, destined 
for Port Royal — now Annapolis Royal — and Quebec, 
having been captured by Sir David Kirk, their efforts were 
fet?ble and indecisive, contrasting unfavourably with thosd 
of the English colonists of New England. 

It might prove interesting, but could be productive of no 
advantage to my present object, to trace up and philoso- 
phise upon the causes that have conduced, at different 
periods, to the peopling gf the Province. It is sufficient to 
Know, that they are no longer operative, or that they are- 
overborne for the time, by counter influences; and that we 
must offer new inducements, or else adopt a new mode ot 
presenting them, if w^a desire to profit by the influx of' 

i>hysical wealth — ^the very best kind that is to be obtained, 
[t behoves us then to consider whether anything, and whal^' 
may be done, to accomplish such a purpose — not ultinwitely" 
— for with the fuller development of our own great re-- 
sources, and a freer and more familiar intercourse with our ' 
feUoW'ColomstQ will come a time w\iQTi\mviv\^t^ata will flock? 
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aninvited to our shores, — hut jpreservUy — noia — before the 
^od time comes, of which I have spoken in another place, 
and in which I am a firm believer. 

Mankind are very maeh alike in all countries. Those 
who are " well to do" are satisfied, as a general thing, to 
" let well alone ;" and those only who are less prosperous, 
and less able to win their way to wealth and fame, feel dis- 
posed to turn their backs on FatherUmd. The consequence 
IS, that, Ih the most of cases, the prospect of meeting with 
sympathy, and of finding employment and a home^ will 
have much to do in directing the footsteps of the emigrant. 
Who is there among my readers, who, if he were about to seek 
his fortune in a distant country, would not set out upon his 
journey with the lighter heart, if he knew that a friendly 
voice would greet him in his far-off home, or that there was 
one spot in all that land which he could call his own ? If 
there is such a being among them, I fear the plan I have 
to propose for promoting immigi'ation, will have little to re- 
commend it in his sight. 

Heretofore, the most that has been done by the Legisla- 
ture or Government of this Province, has been to invite the 
working class of the United Kingdom to come to New 
Brunswick to seek a home, and whatever success or ac- 
ceptance has attended the offer, it is manifest to every one, 
that it has ceased to influence, and that something more 
must be done, if immigration is necessary to our prosperity, 
and the fuller advancement of our resources. What shall 
It be? 

As I have elsewhere endeavoured to impress upon the 
reader, the most effectual mode of countervailing the attrac- 
bions for emigrants, possessed by otherparts of the world, is 
bo get up a narri'e — to acquire a r^mtation-^not a false and 
illusory one, but a genuine character for thrift — such as 
may be gained by wise counsels and courageous enterprize ; 
'but, in me meanwhile, I can see no bettfer way than to re- 
Terse the modus opermdi on which we have been actings 
and instead of asking emigrants to come to us for land, to 
tfdce the land to them — ^in other words, to carry pictures of 
our farm-lands to the door steps of the British and other 
peasantry, with the keys of the possession, and invite them 
to enter in. To speak less metaphorically — ^I would have 
sectional plans prepared of such parts of t1\<^ ^^^^s^^x^ 



}>rop03ed for settlement from time to time, as arc most proxi- 
mate to existing great roads, bje roads, or settlementH— 
showing the rivers, lakes, roa<ls, distancea from settlements, 
and snch other things as might be deemed advisable. I 
would have them colored, or otherwise marked, to denote 
the prevailing kinds of timber, and the geological character 
of the localities. I would have roads laid out, and lots Iwd 
off, on the plans, of, say 100 acres each. I would have 
roads opened and turnpiked for a part of the way through 
the tract, and mark every alternate lot, as— 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 13, 
13, 16, as offered for immediate settlement. 



As I esteem an industrious man of incomparably more 
value* to the country than a hundred acres of land, I would 
consider an even exchange of a lot for a settler, a primi) 
bai-gain for the Province; and instead, therefore, of asking 
an equivalent in money or labour, I would give the lots ti 
any persons who would take them, on the sole condition of 
their emigrating to the FrO'Vince, and making a certalii 
amount of improvement on tliem within a given time. Eid' 
ploynient could be given to such of the settlers as chose t« 
avail themselves of it, in ccl^mditiff the roB,ds ; by whiijli 
means they would be enabled to pi-ncure such necessaries 
as they might need during the first year of occupation. 

1 propose to send some person of good address and ability, 
and well versed in the resources, Ac. of the Province, to 
England, in the capacity of Emigrant Agent,t with instruc- 

• In an article in Hunt's Commercial Mb ga zinc Tnr July, 18B6, tie 

money, or commercial value of a mati, uneitucsted, is estimated at JIOOO. 

t He should be accredited by the Secretary for the Colonies, in orda 

that his authority may be the more readily egtablisbsd, if questioned ill 

any part of Groat Britain. 
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tions to proceed into the rural districts, fisbins: towns, and 
other parts of the United Kingdom in which ne would be 
most likely to meet with persons having the means, and 
willing to emigrate; and by meansoflectnres,advertisement8, 
and newspaper paragraphs, to endeavour to induce farmers, 
fishermen, and labourers — among others — to accept of our 
terms. 

I think it is a wrong idea to regard the land as a source 
of revenue. It ought to be considered as belonging to the 
people — not only those who reside in the country, but those 
who may come to live in it; and that the Government are 
trustees for the purpose of parcelling \t out, taking care, of 
course, to make a judicious sub-division and that the ex- 

J)ense8 of its management do not exceed the benefit derived 
rom its settlement. 

I would supply the Agent with sectional maps, statistics 
of the resources of the Province — such as are contained in 
Johnston's Report, Perley's Hand-book, Perley on the 
Fisheries, &c., for gratuitous distribution. 

An Act, in something like the following form, might be 
passed, to give effect to the scheme : — 

Be it enacted, &c. — Any person residing on any lot of 
land laid off for settlement by the Surveyor General of thiis 
Province, for the space of (say four years), and clearing 
and cropping (say fifteen) acres thereof, shall be entitled to 
a grant of the same, provided he- be lawfully possessed of a 
location ticket, which grant willigive him the right to all 
mines and minerals within the limits of the lot.^ 

2. Location tickets may be issued in the following form; 
and may be signed by the Surveyor General or Provincial 
Secretary, or by any person appointed to act as Emigrant 
Agent of the Province in the U nited Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland or other parts or places out of the said 
Province ; which tickets may be transferred by indorsement. 

3. For the purposes of "this Act, the person lawfully 
possessed of a location ticket, shall be deemed to have per- 
formed the necessary conditions, notwithstanding the 

* It would be well to hare a declaration of the grantee's right to the 
mines inserted in the Act) although not neoeasiBay ^ Iax IV^ y^s:^*^%^ ^Nks^ 
formtLtion to the Emigrant 
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assignor or some other person shall have fulfilled the whole 
or a portion of the same. 

Form of Location Ticket. 

New Brunswick — ss. 

Ix)cation Ticket Lot No. Section Parish 

of County of 

The holder hereof is entitled to possession of tiio above 
lot, and he or his assigns will receive a grant of the 8ame«^ 
at the expiration of (say five) years from the date hereof^ 
provided he or they reside on said lot for the space of five 
years, and clear and crop fifteen acres thereof. 

This ticket to be void and of uone-efiect, unless the holder 
or his assigns make a selection of his land, and enter upon 
tlie same within six months from the date kereof. I3ated 
the day of A. D. 

It will be observed that it is supposed that the emigrant 
obtains the ticket which will entitle him to nake lua selec- 
tion, before he comes out, and that the number is inserted 
after the selection is made. It is not likely that persons would 
care about making the selection before seeing the land ;'biit 
if it should be found that they would prefer doing sOyiar- 
ranffements might be made to meet the case.^ Selecdons 
mignt be made by friends or agents, as under the present 
regulations, without any other provision in the Act. 

As success would depend a good deal upon the Agfpt, 
(and what is worth doing, is worth being well dofie)^ great 
care should be taken to procure a suitable person for that 
ofiice ; and every means should be resorted to, to furnish 
him with information and materials for the prosecution -df 
his labours, lie should have such a salary as would <)om- 

1>ensate a man of talent and character for the exercise of 
lis gifts in the way proposed, and enable him to make a 
respectable appearance. 

Tliis plan would involve considerable outlay in the be- 
ginning ; but if it succeeded, the Province would be reim- 
bursed in a few years, at farthest, by the sale of the reserved 
lots, which, instead of being worth only two shillings and 



*Itls evident that s^ectioos* could not be maie fcom one and the same 
bIo€^, both here and abroad. 
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.sixpence or three shilliDgs per acre, would readily commaikl 
four or five times that amount in a short time after settle- 
ments were made around them; and though thej should 
not be worth so much, the public would profit indirectly, 
even in a money point of mew, by the increased revenues 
consequent upon the increased consumption of imported 
goods. 

Should our Kailways be extended to Canada and the 
United States, this plan mi^bt. be modified, so far as res- 
pects the large tracts of wilderness land that would be 
opened up for settlement along the routes. But I think it 
would be highly injurious to the x^ublic interests to grant 
our lands to railway companies, ^y means of which the 
settlement of the country would be retarded instead of faci- 
litated : inasmuch as the object of such companies would 
be to make as much out of the land as possible. 

There could be no objection, however, to giving the land 
in large tracts to co;npanies or private individuals, on the 
condition of their paying for the surveys, making the roads, 
and complying with the same terms, as to settlement of each 
^ hundred acre lot, as above provided. Indeed, regard has 
been had in this scheme, to men of wealth in England, some 
of whom might be induced to settle in this country by the 
tempting prospect of possessing large, and in time, valuable 
estates. 

Before quitting this subject, I would suggest the ex- 
pediency of giving particular attention to the introduction 
of professed fiahei^men into the country— men who are not 
only acquainted with the most approved modes of taking, 
but of preserving fish. Independently of the fact tliatsuch 
of our population residing on the coasts and owning farms, 
are averse to fishing, experience has proved that the two 
avocations of farming and fishing cannot be combined, 
and while no instance can be adduced, in some of the 
northern and eastern sections of the Province, of a farmer 
who has devoted his whole time to farming, having failed, 
vOn die other hand, it is said that none have succeeded who 
have tried both fishing and farming at the same time. The 
habits of the one business are inc(»mpatible with the dili- 
gent and proper prosecution of the other. 
. Now, if ever, is the time for us to take hold of tl\\A 
branch of basifless-^fishiug. Tlxe eS^cX. oi \ivfe^S^^^\^x^^>5c| 
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Treaty, which admits British fish into the American markets 
free of duty, is to enable the colonial fishermen to compete 
•uccessfully with the Americans ; and the consequence is 
Mid to be, that the business is passing into the nands of 
colonists. Whether New Brunswick is to hare her share 
of the advantage, depends upon ourselves. 



PART III. 

We come now to the third branch of our subject — ^ Tie 
best nieans of developing the resources of the country. ^^ 

And first— it may be asked — what does the word ** re- 
sources" mean ? 

In a limited sense, it may be taken to si^ify the ma- 
terial products of a country — whether animal, mineral, or 
vegetable — either in a raw state, or enhanced in value by 
tlie liabour of its people. In a more extended sense, it may 
include with these, local advantages, with facilities for am- 
plification by artificial means, sucn as canals, railroads, and 
the like. Viewing it in this broader import, the range of 
vision extends over a wider field, and gives scope for in- 
dulgence in brighter visions of both the early and the later 
future of this fine Province. 

Next comes the question — what is meant by the phrase 
" developing the resources ?" 

To my mmd, the developing the resources of a country 
is not a single fact or attainment, but a successive and 
never-ending series of facts or achievements, reaching far 
into futurity — a constantly gathering and accumulating 
eapacity^ strengthening as it goes, in an increased ratio to 
its progress. 

Our sense of what may be done, is improved and en- 
larged by our acquaintance with what h/is teen done. The 
art-triumphs of the last half century, instead of appearing to 
our minds as defining the reach of the human intellect, and 
tlie adaptation of the elements and materials of the earth 
to the purposes of human life — of social and moral pro- 
gress — creates a belief in the illimitable application of 
natural laws — in the still greater triumphs of human reason, 
sad the atill higher destiny of the human family. Each 
BuccQssive attainment becomes, \u Xuth^ ^ ^i^j^YG^^^toae 
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from which the children of h'ght may take a bolder flight 
into the regions of discovery. 

If this view is correct, it will be only possible dimly to 
surmise the means that may be employed at no distant day 
to accomplish the end we have in view. Nevertheless, 
there are some, applicable as well to the present as to the 
future, which are at our disposal, and which it is obviously 
our duty and our interest to make available ; and to some 
of these, 1 shall presently invite attention. 

I think I am warranted in affirming that whatever con- 
tributes to the social welfare of a country, will also tend to 
develope its material wealth. Thus, education^ while it 
civilizes and refines, enables men to employ their time and 
talents to the better advantage. Freedom,^ while it ennobles 
the mind, releases it from corroding cares, and affords it 
greater scope for the exercise of its gifts ; and whether its 
faculties are trained in the higher regions of philosophy, or 
in the humbler province of mechanical construction, it will 
do its work the better for being free. 

We might observe, in the same way, how religion, mo- 
rality, and many other things, may be made subservient to 
the material prosperity of a country ; but enough has been 
said to show how cpmprehensive our subject is, and I will 
therefore confine myself to such causes as have a move 
direct influence upon its mercantile interests. 

The idea of internal development is so intimately and 
indissolubly associated with the question of immigration, 
that it is hardly possible to ignore the latter in any scheme 
for the amplification of our material prosperity ; for upon 
the success of our efforts to attract hither a portion of the 
moving population of other countries, and to provide profit- 
able employment for them on their arrival, must depend, in 
a great measure, our ability to compete with other parts of 
America for the prizes of successful industry. I will endea- 
vour, however, to present the remaining question in a dis- 
tinct and separate form. 

Great and extraordinary exertions are being made by 
other parts of this continent to attract trade and population, 
and to distance each other in the struggle for commercial 
distinction. Not content with their several natural advan- 
tages, they are constantly devising new ^law^fet >Jcv^ ^-^^^r 
sion of their trade and the angmQUlaXAOYi o^ NJc^^^ Vc&sx^^^* 
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which cannot fail to have an effect npon the conditioR of 
this Province. And we are hence called upon to exert onr 
best energies to prevent their operating to oar detriment^ if 
we may not happily turn them to our advantage. 

It is a law ot nature, that larger bodies attract smaller 
ones. So larger cities act like syphons on smaller comnHi- 
nities, often oraining them of their best blood. Trade Bet» 
naturally towards the great centres of commerce. There is 
a sort of magnetic current always flowing towards places 
that have obtained a reputation for ^reat business resources, 
which carries along with it every thing that comes within 
the sphere of its influence. If I were required to express 
this idea of absorption in an allegory, I could not do better 
than reverse the night vision of the Eeyptian Eing, in 
which the lean kine are represented as devouring tlw fet 
and well favoured. It is the sleek and well fed that drive 
Ifhe starved and sickly from the commercial crib. 

Hence, every advantage or addition to its meam, or its 
consequence that is acquired by a state or city, not only 
increaises its own power absolutely, but deteriorates the con- 
dition of neighbouring states, by attracting their capital, and 
enticing away their population ; so that — ^to use a nautieal 
figure — the one that falls astern has not only the back water 
ot its rival, but the natural resistance oi the element to 
contend against. 

This is especially remarkable of the present age, in which 
facilities for the interchange of information are so nnmeroud, 
and for ti-avel so extensive, and in which the rigjht to co 
and come is so free and unfettered, as to place it in the 
power of almost all who choose to change their place of 
abode, if not to throw off their allegiance to the country 
that gave them birth. 

It IS against influences such as these that we are to guard. 
It is this that necessitates effort to improve ourselves. We 
must do it in self defence. The world is ever moving — ever 
changing. Things, habits, ideas, expressions even,tnat are 
adapted to one period of time are out of place and incongru- 
ous in another. In fact, it seems as though there can be no 
ihich thing as perfect rest — that neither country nor indi-* 
vidaal can be stationary — ^that they must be moving for- 
nrard, or ehe backward — that t"hey ipatV, N^\tk ^ portion of 
^eir vitality the moment they cease to BA^wiee, \ww^3^ 
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think it necessary to confirm this position by factn. The 
suggestion will be enough to set the mind off on a train of 
reflection that will conduct to a multitude of proofs. I de- 
sire to impress it on the reader's mind, because it is the 
corner-stone of my argument — the base on which I rest my 
plea for self-help and exertion by the people of IN'ew Bruns- 
wick. 

Among the means of maintaining our grouiid, as well as 
improving our present condition, one of the foremost, in my 
opinion, is railways. They have become necessities of the 
age. They are as indispensable to any country that means 
to be ''up with the times," as arteries are to the human 
body; without them they must languish and die — morally, 
commercially, politically. 

What has Boston done by means of her railroads ? Drawn 
to herself a large share of the trade of New York, which 
she could not have done in any other way. What has Port- 
land done? Entered into successftil competition with Bos- 
ton, for the trade of the West. What is she likely to do? 
Watch with a jealous eye every movement made by this 
Province towards railway communication with Canada, and 
strain every nerve to prevent its accomplishment. 

To say nothing of the inducements to construct these in-^ 
dispensable adjuncts to social advancement, were we free to 
choose in the matter, I submit that we have no alternative. 
Were there nothing to countervail such natural advantaget^, 
arising from geographical position, which we happen to 
possess, as respects other countries with which it is desir- 
able to maintain or improve our intercourse, we might, per- 
haps, content ourselves with jogging on in the way our 
fathers did. Having, for example, a fine river communica- 
tion in many places between the coast and the interior, wo 
might hope to float our staples to the sea as usual, and to 
supply the upper country, on both sides of the western 
boundary, with flsh and other necessaries. Lying contigu* 
ous to Canada, and having water communication with that 
great and growing Province, we might hope, in time, to 
drive an extensive trade with our sister Colony. But our 
prospects in that direction are being blighted by the enter- 
prize of our American neighbors, who are cutting off our 
trade, not only with Canada, but mtk \Xi^^^^^<^ <^1 ^^^sx 
own interior. 
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Bat Canada, as it now is, is as nothing to what it will 
become. It is the cradle of a race, that will spread orer. 
the millions of square miles — north and south — that now lie 
unoccupied between the converging frontiers of Anglican 
civilization, and which will soon be the seat of an empire^ 
that will demand access to the ocean, and that by the rMh 
diest routes / which will be — not by Montreal — but by Que- 
bec, whence the distance to the Atlantic is shortest through 
British territory. When that time comes — and come it 
must — New Brunswick, if not the highway ^r«BceMewi?e, 
will be one of the great avenues to the interior of the Coa** 
tinent, and on to the Pacific, for the peoples of tl>e world. 

But as we shall have something more to say on this aab^ 
ject by and by, we shall leave it for the present, and pass 
on to the subject of manufacturing. 

There is no country in the world possessing greater facili- 
ties for manufacturing than New Brunswick. The water 
power supplied by the brooks and small streams intersecting 
it in every direction, is almost inexhaustible, while coals, 
upon the cheapness of which factories worked by steam de* 
pend, in a great measure, for their success, exist, there is 
reason to believe, in many sections of the country, in endless 
abundance. We have iron of the richest quality, and wood 
without stint; and if we want more, what we require can 
be brought to our ports at all seasons of the year, as readily 
and cheaply as to any other country. All that is wanting 
is, an extensive market 

Hence arises the important question — whether anything, 
and what may be done, to improve our condition in this 
respect? 

As there is but little prospect of a radical change in the 
commercial policy of the IJnited States,* our hopes must 
be directed, at least for the present, towards the Sister Pro- 
vinces, as fields for the consumption of our manufactures; 
but chiefly to that great country of which I have just spoken, 
and which is capable of almost unlimited expansion. . 

The abolition of all customs duties between the colonies 
on the products of each, seems to be the necessary ^r«/«fop 
towards the accomplishment of any scheme for developing 



Supposed to be, and called by maiiy, ova t^^Xmi^XtmncV^ 
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ihe mannfoctnriDg capabilities of this Province, the ac- 
oomplishment of which is worthy the highest ambition of 
the colonial statesman. Inseparable from this idea, is the 

auestion of railway extension ; — no plan or arrangement for 
le improvement of colonial interest can be complete 
without increased facilities of transport. A Itailway to 
Quebec is now an object of the first importance. It would, 
as I have before hinted, become at once a rival to the Port- 
land and Montreal route ; and in addition to what I have 
already urged in its favour, I contend that there will be 
times when the products of the upper parts of Canada and 
of the Western States will find their way over the line to 
our harbour of Saint John ; while to tourists and travellers, 
it will present attractions which will deprive the American 
h'ne of no small share of its profits, forming as it will, a 
section of a grand circle, embracing within its area the 
greater part of seven States and three Provinces, and car- 
rying the ^traveller through some of the most classic and 
nteresting spots on the Continent between the seaboard 
md the Canadian lakes— the war paths of the Iroquois, the 
Romans of the New World — over ground hallowed alike to 
;he British and the American mind, as the battle-ground of 
•ival races and claimants for supremacy in the Western 
SV^orld, and where the brave youth of the older colonies 
itrove side by side with British veterans against the chivalry* 
:>f France. 

Looking through the dim vista of the ftiture, to the pre- 
licted period when the country between Quebec and the 
ELiidson's Bay will be filled with an active and a thriving 
people, -we may expect to get our whale oil from the inte- 
rior, in exchange for wares of New Brunswick manufacture, 
[t will be a new era when we become independent of 
Greenland and the South Sea for the products of Leviathan; 
but so sure as the* Almighty has filled tiiat great bay with 
fishes, and surrounded it with fertile prairies, so sure, in 
my opinion, will it minister to the comfort and civilization 
of unborn millions of the human family; and so sure will 
this Province profit by the results. 

* The splendid regiments of La Reine, La Sarre, Beam, Languedae^ 
and Royal Rouissftloo, were quartered in CaxAAsb \x<^ Vi(^ H>cii^ \aSuKi^ ^\ 
Quebea 
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It woald seem hardly necessary to observe that tl 
tablishment of factories, would be a means, and a 
important one, too, of encouraging agriculture, by ; 
ducinff into the country a numerous class of persons 
wouldbe consumers of country produce. 

Although I am not one of those who decry the lumb 
business of the country, believing, as I do, that while 
been productive of evil consequences to individuals, 
has been subject to the same vicissitudes to which 
branches of business are exposed, U has beenpromoii 
the settlement of the country. I believe the time is ra 
approaching when the produce of our fields, our minec 
our fisheries, will constitute the wealth of New BrwM 
Coals, cattle, iron, and breadstuflb, comprise nearly qn 
of our imports, as will appear from the following ^ 
showing the value of these articles imported in 1858 ^ 

Coals, 24,96ff 

Cattle, 20,000 

Iron, manufactured and unmanu&ctured, . . . 111,434 

Flour, 214,842 

Grain— Wheat, 17,173 

Indian Com, 8,807 

Oats, 8,337 

Barley, 2,401 

Cora Meal, 16,658 

£424,618 

If we should only produce enough of these articles f 
own purposes, our condition would be vastly improve 
the balance of trade would then be greatly in our fi 
Why do we not ? We have all the reqv/isites but one 
haps the only one, that to which I have elsewhere alln< 
the want of a more esttensive ma/rhet. The supply o 
want would enable us to provide for our own neces 
and those of our fellow-colonists at the satne time.* 

In the meanwhile, there is something that might be 
to promote this object — something which I think th- 
vernment should undertake — to facilitate the work of 
lopment. 

I should strongly advocate a geological survey < 
i«ii . *' ■ ■■ III' ■' -■■■ . I.. . 

* Tbig may seem to inTolve a ooutra^c^oiVt V>vi^ v^ \\tt\Q reflect] 
coariDce the reader that there IsnotfaAni^ axkOTcoXouE \xv>2iQ.^\ft^^ 
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whole Province, and borings for raiderals, the expense of 
which might be met hy the imposition of a small tax on the 
products of the different mines. 

Stringent provisions should also be made by the Legisla* 
tare for preventing the destruction of fish ; likewise, for 
the construction of sufficient fish- ways in all dams, for the 
passage of salmon up the rivers of the Province ; and every 
means should be taken to enforce the observance of the 
laws made for these purposes. Had the recommendations 
to the same effect, that have been made by other writers 
met with the respect to which their great importance and 
merit entitled them, I am persuaded the country would have 
been in a much better position than it is at this very hour.* 

Among the means of developing the resources of the 
country, we rerard the enomiragement of educatwn as one 
of the most fittmg and appropriate. Kot exactly that kind 
of education which fits us for refined society — not the lan- 
guages — not literature — not music and dancing, nor yet 
tiiese necessary accomplishments of crochet and slipper 
work, ere while so fashionable among our demoiselles. For, 
although, since there is such an endless relation of events to 
each other — such a multitudinous ramification of cause and 
effect, that it is impossible to say how far this or that kind 
of training may subserve this or that particular end—how 
far one class of society acts and re-acts on another, or to 
what extent refinement and civilization influence the ma« 
terial condition of a people, or vice versa ; and consequently 
:o what extent leammg and accomplishments of the highest 
^inds may affect the interests of the masses: it is instmo- 
ion in the dem.entary branches of education, with muih&' 
natics and the natural sciences^ that I would have the State 
*^peciaUy to encourage. 

Our youth need likewise to be made better acquainted 
vith the history, geo^aphy, and productions of our own 
^nntry. In many, if not all the atlases used in our com- 
don schools, it is almost impossible to discover New Bruns- 
vick without the aid of a microscope ; and although it is 

_ * 

*■ Mr. Perley, in his valuable Report on the Fisheries, gives an account 
f five hundred barrels of herrings being taken in one place, at a single 
ide, for the sole purpose of manuring land \ «tvdol «l V)^<QiiaaaaA\)m!et^^ 
Moght Bt one time, and left to rot (See p. % ot "^ev^TC^ 
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Dot expedient to imiftite the Americana in almoet ignoiiill 
the existence and pretensions of every other people on tH 1^*^ 
face of the earth (])olitic as it may be in some respects)^ i h>P 
would discard the A inerican geographies, and aupply onf ^ 

eve 
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common schools with a book more suitable to a Britilk 
colony and a people who mean to be self-relying. 

That there exist in the bowels of the earth snbstanceiof 
various kinds, as yet undiscovered, or at least unapprb- ^^ 
priated to the practical purjxwes of life, things that await ^ 
only the vivifying ra^s of science to mould them into activs 
agents of (ifod's gracious purposes towards the creatures d 
Iiis providence, there can be no more doubt than that tha 
world has yet many stc|)s to take in the march of civilization* 
That tliese substances are variously distributed over tiHb I ^^ 
globe, is a reasonable presumption, and that some of them \^^ 
are peculiar to this Province, is a supposition diat reoei vea l^^^ 
colour from discoveries tliat have recently been made in Msi 
the department of mineralogy. How long these shall re- ' ^i>c 
main liidden or unappropriated may depend upon the | ifrii 
amount of energy and intelligence that may be brought to \^ii 
bear upon our educational systetn. To the uninitiated in l^'io 
the sublime mysteries of science, nature is unsocial and nil- fiie: 
communicative ; and in return ior her iiioroseness, he spumii |^ i 
many of her gifls, that would be priceless in the eyeaof her Hl<^i 
high priests. Who shall say how many of theHO havf p'^^^ 
been tossed aside as worthless by the lumberman or th^' rliB,i 
field labourer, or wlien and by whom they may yet be |^y> 
turned to account? One thing is certain (and it is my pr^ ^^^ 
sent object to impress it on the reader), that the mora 
widely information is diffused among the people, the mora 
likely and the s<^^)oner will the uses and properties of wlud* 
evur we may happen to possess, be brought to light. 
^ 1 have already spoken of the substance found on Frede- 
rick's Urook. Let me now give a short history of it, ftf i"*^ 
the purpose of illustrating this part of my subject. 

In the year 1841 some small pieces of what was snppoaad 
to be coal were found in the bed of Frederick's lirook, H 
Albert County, in this Province. This occurred shortly after 
t\\o land fover, ho cttlled, when, as many are aware, nuin- 
bers of persons visited this Province from the United Statgfc 
Ar the /jiirtHiso of speculating in water privileges. A per 
so/j, /mmm IVoster liryant^ sup^o^d V^^^^\Kl\ ^xDATViRl' 
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necnlator, happening to be in the neighbourhood of Fre- 
oerick's Brook at the time of the discovery mentioned, 
l^pplied to the Provincial Government for a license to search 
idr and open mines in the vicinity. Having obtained the 
requisite authority, Bryant instituted a strict search for the 
deposit, but being unsuccessful, he abandoned the hope of 
ever profiting by his license,, and is supposed to have left 
the country. 

l^othing more was done in respect to the discovery until 
the year 1850. An old mill-dam having been carried away 
in that year, leaving the brook comparatively dry, Peter 
and John Duffy, residents in the neignborhood, followed up 
the. stream, and discovered an outcropping of the mineral 
near one of its banks. Bryant's license navms expired, the 
Dnffys now obtained a similar one, under which they got 
out a Quantity of coal^ as they supposed it to be, and brought 
a small cargo to- Bain t John ; but they mot with little or na 
encouragement. The mineral made a great blaze when 
i^ited, out soon bumediout, and was in consequence con- 
sidered of little value as fuel Several gentlemen — among 
whom were Edward Allison, Esquire, of this City, and 
Alexander Wright, Esquire, of Salisbury, now purchased 
the minini^ right, supposing the mineral would prove valu- 
able for gas purposes, but without having anv idea that it 
could bo applied to other uses. It was not till the year 1857, 
that its adaptation for the manufacture of oil was discovered. 
Up to this time, the proprietors would have sold their stock 
at par. Some was sold at a discount of twenty-five per cent. 
The affairs of the Company (Mr. Allison and nis asso- 
ciates obtained an Act of incorporation in 1852) had been 
troublous from the beginning. No sooner did they com- 
rnence working the mine, than Dr. Gesner, who held a lease 
from the owner of the soil, of four acres of land about the 
mine, instituted legal proceedings against them, on the plea 
that their license did not confer the right to get out the 
mineral in question, it not being one of the substances re- 
served to the Crown in the grant of the land.* The question 



* Since that time, an Act of the LegiHlature has becD passed, which 
^ f^ves to the owners of land all that it contains, below as well as abo?e 
{ tho surface ; and all grants now convey »U Ui« mvNOib %xA \s\T«!ciSSHk Vk^ 
r tbe gnntet. 
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to be determined by this — which proved to be a very j. 
tracted law sait, being ^' coal or no coai," the c^iniom 
many scientific men of eminence were obtained on b 
sides — some pronouncing the article to be one thing, so 
another. Whether the true classification of the mine 
has vet been determined, I am not advised ; but the U 
to which it was submitted for that purpose, determined 
uses and value ; although, I re^et to say, by reason 
the difiiculties, uncertainties' and expenses in which tl 
became involved, the proprietors were eventually oblif 
to part with their whole interest in the mine. 

While still struggling to retain their interest in it^ tl 
applied for assistance to several capitalists ai|d wea)l 
merchants' of Saint John, to whom they <^ered lai^ 
ducements, either to lend them money or purchase stoi 
but without success ; and thps the whole of this valsal 
poperty, with the exception of a few shares, passed into t 
hands of persons residing in New York. 

The mineral yields one hundred gallons crude, or sevei 
«ix refined oil, to the ton. The seam is abont sixte^i £ 
broad at its widest nart, and averages about eight feet- 
worked longitudinally about. one thousand feet, and p 
duced about fifteen thousand tons in 1859. - Each foot 
sinking gives one hundred tons. 

This history is highly instructive. It enforces a gn 
truth — that knowledge is power. It teaches the importai 
of edf'Cfultwre. Had our people been better acquaint 
with the natural sciences — had experiniental phuoeop 
been more thoroughly and generally taught; more eq 
cially, had there been a public laboratory in the Province^ 
is quite possible that the properties of the minerals in qui 
tion, would have been discovered at a much earlier date. 

What would have been the consequence ? Why, instej 
of enriching the subjects of a foreign power, the proper 
in the mine would have belonged to our own people. Ai 
that is not all ! The earlier the development oi* the trt 
sure, the sooner would the Province have begun to pro 
by it ; and as every pound added to the capital of a countr 
adds to its capabilities, there is no saying of what value tl 
product of this mine for six or eight years back, would ha' 
been to 119. It might have given an impetus to tlie Provin< 
tli^t would Imve been4'elt for long "jeat^ \o c-om^^ . 
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The history of the Dioptric light, affords so remarkable 

illnstration of the manner in which ignorance and pre- 
^udice sometimes stand in the way of great pnhlic improTe- 
meats, that I cannot forbear introducing a brief notice of it 
France availed herself of this light ten years before its in- 
troduction into any of the lighthouses of Great Britain, 
although Sir David Brewster had been, during all that 
period, pressing upon the Scottish commissioners for light- 
nooses, the immense superiority of the French system of 
iUntiiination, which consists of a complex apparatus of 
lenses and mirrors, by which every ray of light from the 
burner is gathered into a cctndensed and parallel beam of 
light, and transmitted to distances far outr^aching that frona 
?the best parabolic reflectors. 

■^ The lenses were placed in the Tour de la Ci>rrfti«7i— a cele- 
brated lighthouse on the French coast, in 1822 ; and it was 
not till 1835 that the lighthouse at Incbkieth — the first 
British li^t tower in which the new system was intro- 
duced, was illuminated with the dioptric light ; soon after 
which, the Secretary of the Scotti^ Board reported that 
the lens^lights ^^are more than twice as mtense as the old 
ones, and that there is a positive saving in the expense of 
oil, in the ratio of seventeen to twenty-four.'' 

The writer of the article, in the North British jSevievr 
for November, to which I am indebted for my information, 
remarks, that ''the hundreds of lives which were lost on 
the Scottish <;oast from the imperfections of its lighthouses 
during the ten years that the Engineer refused to listen to 
Sir D. Brewsters recommendations of the lens apparatus, 
lie at the conscience door of the Engineer; and that during 
the following nine years, that the Scottish commissioners 
refused to surrender to science their ignorance and preju- 
dices, the soalsof the men shipwrecked from the same cause, 
may yet rise up in judgment against them." 

There is yet another plea that I would urge for education. 
The greater the necessities of a country, the greater its need 
of knowledge. The high rates of labour in the United 
States, as compared with other manufacturing nations, have 
oompelled the Americans to tax their ingenuity to the ut- 
most in the invention of means of competing with tliem. 
Hence the sewing machines, reaping mafihiw^^ ^vA. nJw^ 
ihousaBd other inventions for tba ^avviv^ oWiXi^'^* 
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Reason sn^ests to ns similar means of overcoming anj 
disadvanta^ under which we may labour. The more 
widely dinused our educational advantages, and the better 
informed our labouring population, the more likely we are 
to succeed in any undertakings in which we may embark. 

Education is a means to the more equal distribution o{ 
the wealth of a country, and per consequence, of increasing 
its capacity. It is better, in my opinion, that a million of 
money should be distributed among fifty persons, than 
among five, because it would not only make the multitude 
more comfortable, but by getting into so many more hands, 
it would probably be the means of fostering new bnup ^es 
of business, and opening up new channels of trade. 

Civil and religious liberty is a means of promoting the 
material prosperity of a country, which is worthy of more 
than passing notice. As the absence of this essentia] to 
happiness, to — may I not say — individual development has 
induced many persons to se^ new homes, and jbrave msiny 
perils in distant lands, it is to be supposed that the greater 
tolerance of opinion there is in any country inviting immi- 
gration, the more attractive it will appear, and the more 
nkely it will be to secure an influx of population. 

I have adopted the term indvoidual devdopmentj because 
I conceive that freedom has much to do with the develop- 
ment of the mind — the growth^ expansion, and fruition of 
the human understanding. Some men may rise superior to 
restraint; they may grow in spite of oppression. Like 
the oak, they may become tough by reason of the storms 
that beat about tneir heads. They may carry themselves 
the more grandly under the load of evils that break the 
backs of ower men, but they are the eoDoqption to the rvU, 
Care and anxiety prevent the unfolding of the powers- 
mental and bodily — of the masses; ana society loses by 
the result. Give men to know that their lives, their liberty, 
and their property are safe, so long as they deal justly by 
their fellows, and that the more they do for themselves, the 
more they will be esteemed by the community in which 
they live, and they will attain a degree of prosperity in a 
tew years, which would be only the growth of ages, under 
the shadow of despotic rule. 

While I apeak of freedom, let me not be understood to 
meaa that extreme personal irre&i^oTffiAbV&tj ^^V&di maciaes 
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from — shall I say — aji excesa of democracy ; but that which 
flows from wise and equal laws, strictly and impartially 
administered. The disorders that afflict society in some of 
the American States — I mean the rowdyism and crime that 
go unpunished, in but too many instances — are attributable 
to extravagant ideas of private and personal rights, and 
injudicious concessions to popular clamour, such as that 
which demanded an elective judiciary. 

Happily for this Province, while it is exempt from such 
disorders, it enjoys the blessings of rational liberty to a 
degree that leaves its people little, if anything, to ask or 
wish for. Let it be their endeavour to cultivate kindly 
feelings towards each othei:, and perpetuate those prin- 
ciples of equality that have made them what they are, and 
render their present lot so enviable. Let them crush the 
monster demagoguism, and they may some day witness 
the strange spectacle of American citizens seeking refuge 
in this Province from the misrule of the classes antipodal to 
those which drove their English ancestors from their homes.* 

To sum up the advantages possessed by New Brunswick. 
It is within twenty days sail, and ten days steam travel, of 
the centres of European civilization, it is connected bv 
steamboat and railway, with all the American States. It 
will, ere long, be in immediate connexion by railway with 
Canada, and will, in all probability, form a part of the 
liighway to the East. It possesses a climate and latent re- 
fiom'ces unsurpassed, as a whole, by those of any other 
country of equal extent. It enjoys as great a degree of 
rati(jnil liberty as any other place under me sun. Its school 
systeni is so liberal that instruction in the elementary 
brancHoB of education is within the reach of the poorest 
settler. With equal, if not superior agricultural capa- 
bilities and other resources with the imand States and 
Canada, New Brunswick possesses advantages over those 
countries in her maritime position, which enables her to 
carry on trade with all the rest of the world. 

With these elements of greatness, and the immediate pros- 
pect of railway connexion with Canada (for who can sup- 



* The New York Ledger says that rowdyism is, at present^ an estate 
o/ the realm of the Republic, \>eca\\&e ol ^'^ xxwwCvDNtoj ^ ^Nss:\^"Qi«^ ^ 
rufBani:imy and tlie supinonw?^ ot cot? wc^^^ c»l >\vi ^jjsosst^^ ^sswwoijss^ . 
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))08e that Great Britain, all otlier jiro8j)€ct8 failing, will 
eave herself without a winter communication wim that 
great coimtry which was won at so great a cost of men and 
money— a possession that is more than ever necessary to the 
maintenance of that great power and influence which have 
enabled her to adopt the proud title of rrdstress of the seai)^ 
a splendid prospect opens out before the inhabitants oi 
New Brunswick. 

What an inviting field for immigration ! To the stranmr 
of every rank and degree, the road to wealth and distinc- 
tion is as free as to the native of the soil. There are no 
favoured classes— no exclusive privileges — ^no absurd and 
depressing monopolies — ^no checks nor hindrances to land- 
able ambition — ^no station unattainable by patient indnstrjr 
and honest worth. With nothing to cranrp his energies or 
chide his hopes and aspirations, the intelligent European 
who seeks this country for a home, majr reasonably look 
forward to comfort, if not wealth and position, as the Teeolt 
of a few years of well directed eflbrt. 
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